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THE AMERICAN MANAGEMENT ASSOCIATION 


The American Management Association is composed of industrial and 
commercial companies and executives interested in modern management. 
The AMA makes no profit, does no lobbying, and advances no propaganda. 
Its interests are solely the solution of current business problems. 


Organization and Operation 


The AMA serves its members through six divisions: Office Management, 
Insurance, Personnel, Finance, Marketing. and Production. Each of these 
divisions is headed and directed by a man drafted from industry. 


Conferences 


Each of the six AMA divisions holds at least one annual conference, 
where problems of timely importance in its field are discussed. Printed 
conference proceedings go to members of the divisions concerned. 


Information and Research 


The AMA Information and Research Department places at the command 
of every member company a trained research staff on management prob- 
lems. In addition, the AMA maintains a modern, up-to-date library of 
management books and business publications. 


AMA Periodicals 


THE MANAGEMENT Review (monthly) contains digests of articles on man- 
agement appearing in over 400 publications, and brief reviews of current 
business books. It enables a busy man to survey all current topics of 
interest to him in less than 30 minutes. PERSONNEL (quarterly) publishes 
articles on employee selection, training, compensation, and the like. 
Business CONDITIONS AND Forecasts (monthly) gives a summarized 
analysis of the statements of six of the foremost business services. 





Editor — James O. Rice, 330 West 42nd Street, New York, New York. 
Assistant Editor — M. J. Dooner 


PERSONNEL is published quarterly by the American Management Association at 
330 West 42nd Street, New York, N. Y., at fifty cents per copy or two dollars per 
year. Vol. XVI, No. 1, August, 1939. Entered as second-class matter August 8, 1938, 
at the Post Office at New York, N. Y., under the Act of March 3, 1879. 


The object of the publications of the American Management Association is to 
place before the members ideas which it is hoped may prove interesting and in- 
formative, but the Association does not stand sponsor for views expressed by 
authors in articles issued in or as its publications. 
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EMOTIONAL FIRST-AID STATIONS 
IN INDUSTRY 


By LYDIA G. GIBERSON, M.D. 
Industrial Psychiatrist, Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 


While mental health programs have been established in a few large corpora- 
tions, the possibilities of a psychiatric approach to industrial personnel prob- 
lems are little realized. Doubtless because of its close association with frank 
mental diseases, the broader functions of psychiatry have been largely over- 
looked. In this article an eminext industrial psychiatrist draws a fascinating 
picture of the role of psychiatry in the selection and promotion of employees 
and in the adjustment of emotional difficulties arising at work. 


I’ AN experienced personnel man were to ask himself the pointblank 

question: “What is the most troublesome basic question we have to 
face?”, it is more than probable that he would find himself arrayed 
against the individual, the personal equation, the human being with 
his or her frailties, vicissitudes, and personal problems. With only a 
little further analysis, he will see that each employee duplicates in his 
personal life the social, physical, economic, industrial and emotional 
forces which make our world what it is. Should these forces synchron- 
ize to form a completely harmonious personality, the personnel man 
knows that he has a valuable employee, an organic unit with which he 
may build the kind of industrial efficiency for which he is so admirably 
trained. But if those forces should fail to synchronize, fail to imple- 
ment each other, there is created immediately a maladjustment which 
impairs the employee’s efficiency, and which, in some cases, may render 
him economically unfit. In the early adjustment of these conflicts, and 
in the early recognition of the industrially unfit, the psychiatrist per- 
forms his unique industrial function. 


It is no reflection upon the personnel man, his training, or his 
attitude toward “the job” that the individual becomes at times a more 
than baffling problem. The full life of the individual operates in such 
detail and in such emotional depths that, in the sheer economics of 
time and effort expended, the personnel man cannot deal efficiently 
with such delicate manipulation and control. The individual, again, 
will always appear to the psychiatrist as a world in himself, a single 
but complete instance of our civilization. On the other hand, the 
personnel operative must consider the individual employees as some- 
thing in the nature of a fraction, a part of a specific group effort. In 
the final analysis, the personnel man is obliged by the nature of the 
industrial setup to deal in groups, standards, efficiency quotas, and the 
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various conglomerates which mass efforts make necessary. It has been 
the writer’s good fortune to find that the majority of personnel men 
have come to their industrial niche thoroughly implemented and pos- 
sessing a sincere desire for smooth and efficient organizational function. 

It is also gratifying that industrial management itself has become 
increasingly aware of the crying need for emotionally harmonious ef- 
fort. And it has been quick to see that this emotionally harmonious 
effort is something which must be carefully distinguished from what 
is merely efficient functioning of employee groups. 

It is probably at this point that the industrial psychiatrist can 
bridge an annoying and sometimes disastrous gap. It is unnecessary, 
of course, to remind personnel men that labor turnover is costly and 
therefore thoroughly inefficient. By bringing his special training and 
abilities to bear upon the individual employee’s problems, the psychi- 
atrist can salvage and make industrially efficient much human material 
that has heretofore been dismissed for reasons only indirectly related 
to fitness for the industrial job. 


DIVISION OF RESPONSIBILITY 


The line of demarcation between a strictly employee-efficiency prob- 
lem and one involving extraneous emotional pressure is one which the 
most conscientious personnel operative should not be asked to define. 
In all justice this is placing far too great a burden and moral responsi- 
bility upon an individual whose major efforts have not been in a field 
of medical responsibilities. It must be borne in mind, in this respect, 
that the individual upon whom the problems of emotional disturb- 
ances, neurological conditions, and allied physical disabilities should 
properly fall is first, a person of competent medical training, second, a 
doctor who has had postgraduate neurological training, and third, 
a doctor who has had at least a short period of institutional psychi- 
atric training. 

All this involves, at the minimum, 10 years of intensive education 
in medical and clinical work, plus a thoroughly humane and “feet on 
the ground” attitude. It is easy to see, therefore, that the personnel 
man, who must concern himself primarily with matters of manage- 
ment, efficiency, and group effort, cannot be expected to concern him- 
self vitally with the myriad and finer-spun aspects of the single per- 
sonality. 

Perhaps we can be more explicit about this division of labor and 
responsibility between the personnel man and the industrial psychi- 
atrist. Industrial physicians have found, for instance, that many of the 
so-called occupational diseases have had, aside from their physical as- 
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EMOTIONAL FIRST-AID STATIONS 3 


pects, rather serious mental and emotional repercussions, It is definitely 
the function of the psychiatrist to watch for and ferret out these reper- 
cussions, if any sort of employer justice is to be maintained for the em- 
ployee. From the careful observation of one employee group it has 
been found that tuberculosis often shows preclinical mental symptoms. 
These an alert psychiatrist can detect, to the great advantage of the or- 
ganization and the personnel man who is in any doubt as to his prob- 
lem. Surely, too, the personnel man, with his larger problems, cannot 
be expected to concern himself with the reverberations attendant upon 
a hypothetical “Millie Brown’s” maladjusted sex life, or with the fact 
that her unemployed brother is constituting a financial and social 
problem to his family. 

Yet the fact remains that the lamentable Millie Brown has been, 
and, conceivably, can continue to be, a thoroughly efficient and accept- 
able employee in her capacity, providing Millie has the good for- 
tune to receive medical and understanding consideration of her case. 
With proper help her problems can remain personal ones which will 
not impinge upon the efficiency of the industrial group in which she 
is a unit. She thus remains a unit which the personnel man can handle 
with complete confidence. 


FUNCTION OF INDUSTRIAL PSYCHIATRY 


In just such treatment of the individual does the function of 
psychiatry reside. Briefly, it might be said that the function of psy- 
chiatry in large employed groups is to preserve the individual while 
adjusting him to the central effort. For it can never be forgotten that, 
no matter how large the group, an individual must remain an entity 
within himself—an entity whose personal life is of definite importance 
to the corporation employing him. It is almost axiomatic that an em- 
ployee’s value to his organization is in direct ratio to the calm adjust- 
ment of his day-to-day existence. 

To put a point somewhat pedantically, the employee labors, as 
everyone knows, under something of a mental hazard with reference 
to his source of income. His effort to safeguard that income, while be- 
set with private anxieties, inevitably sets up a conflict which operates, 
more often than not, to the detriment of his efficiency. Surely on this 
one point the corporation has a stake in his life. And it is here that 
the “zone of neutrality” which the psychiatrist’s office represents, does 
its work to the greatest advantage. His office constitutes a sort of 
emotional No-Man’s Land where the worst emotional snarls become 
sterilized and made simple, and where the immediacies of an active 
industrial machine become distant and recognizable in their major di- 
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mensions. It is most encouraging to note that such a “zone of neutvral- 
ity” is being used more and more for the quiet adjustment of problems 
which otherwise might cause direct conflict. 

. 


MASS PSYCHIATRY IN WARTIME 


Perhaps the importance of these points would be more clearly em- 
phasized if we were to spend a paragraph or two looking backward 
over the course psychiatry has taken in the past 30 years. As far back 
as 3U years ago an unpretentious organization dealing with mental 
health was formed in Connecticut. Representing, as it did, a new di- 
mension in social control, the little organization grew rapidly and 
expanded its activities to include many fields. It is today a national 
organization with wide interests and influence. But more specifically, 
industrial or mass psychiatry received its first big impetus in the World 
War. Hundreds of thousands of individuals were wrested from private 
life and tossed indiscriminately into a military organization under one 
discipline and one control. The task of gauging, controlling and ad- 
justing that huge mass of living material presented, a problem reason- 
ably comparable to that of setting up a large industrial organization. 
‘The problem as represented in an army was more striking because it 
was definitely shown then that, despite arbitrary and autocratic mili- 
tary discipline, the individual still remained an individual to be ad- 
justed and integrated. This fact, so dramatically demonstrated in mass 
experiment, gave the specialists pause; they began to observe and 
tabulate. In this connection valuable research data was contributed 
by the late Dr. ‘Thomas Salmon, Dr. C. Macfie Campbell, now Director 
of Boston Psychopathic Hospital, and other prominent psychiatrists. 
‘The new data was invaluable in pointing the way to constructive work 
in large civil groups. They found, for instance, that to place a rifle in 
a man’s hand and dress him up in khaki did not necessarily produce a 
fighter; on the contrary, it induced in many a terror which was an ob- 
durate medical fact unaffected by verbal appeals to manhood and pa- 
triotism. Wherever the stress of war conditions made it possible, these 
individuals were singled out and put to useful auxiliary work, at which 
they acquitted themselves quite satisfactorily. While, naturally, under 
the existing emergency, it was not possible to carry out the adjustments 
in as thorough a fashion as would be desirable, the difficulties encoun- 
tered and the data gathered did point the way clearly in the problems 
of group adjustments. 


In industry itself, as far back as 1916, a modest approach was made 
to the basic problems at the Cheney Silk Company, where a full-time 
psychiatrist conducted extensive research which established some fig- 
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EMOTIONAL FIRST-AID STATIONS 5 


ures on the high cost of maladjustments in the employees’ emotional 
attitudes. But one of the most startling contributions to the develop- 
ment of industrial psychiatry was made by the late Dr. Elmer E. 
Southard, who in 1917 and 1918 interested the Engineering Founda- 
tion in the possibilities of a psychiatric approach to industrial person- 
nel problems. Dr. Southard found, during the course of a survey in 
1920, that 62 per cent of more than 4000 cases observed reached the 
discharge status through traits of social incompetence rather than oc- 
cupational incompetence. This was a real milestone in bringing to 
light the very close association of social traits and working efficiency. 
The obvious corollaries at that time (and they have not changed 
since) were that the employees resented supervision and criticism, 
while the employers complained of insubordination, absenteeism, gen- 
eral unreliability, laziness, labor agitation, drinking, carelessness, 
fighting, dishonesty, loafing, and general violation of industrial rules. 
Obviously these points of friction are not the results of a lack of tech- 
nical skill on the part of the hired help nor of incompetent industrial 
planning on the part of the management. Dr. Southard’s conclusions 
were, therefore, that what might be termed dissatisfaction both on the 
part of the employer and the employee arose, not from the employee’s 
inherent inability to do the work, but rather from his inability to ad- 
just himself to the conditions under which he was to do the work. 


Thus was exploded the popular misconception that maladjust- 
ment to the job was due solely to one of two causes: something the 
matter with the job, namely, hours, wages or working conditions; or 
some fault of the worker in skill, intelligence or training. As a result 
of Dr. Southard’s work, it seems no longer necessary for the employer 
to take the attitude of “do the work as I say for so many hours a day 
or you are fired,” and for the employees resentfully to adopt the con- 
verse attitude of “trying to hang it on the boss.” There is more to the 
picture than that, these days; and again I emphasize the stake that the 
employer has in his employees’ 24-hour-a-day existence. . 


METROPOLITAN LIFE’S NEUROPSYCHIATRIC SERVICE 


With that stake in mind, the executives of the Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company decided in 1922 to profit from the accumulated 
research data. Recognizing that their problems were increasing with 
their vast personnel, they employed a full-time psychiatrist to deal 
with them. From that time on the neuropsychiatric service of the med- 
ical division has operated constantly and increasingly to the present 
day, when the interviews may total some 5000 a year. 

So, even from this meager historical sketch, it must be clear that 
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a precedent has been firmly established. The employee conservation 
work done by the psychiatrist has justified itself in humane and in 
economic values. No great industrial group today can afford to ignore 
the new dimensions which psychiatry has brought to the personnel 
work which those in the field know so well in its larger aspects. 

Now, for the sake of clarity, and perhaps interest, what are the 
differences, the atoms, which the psychiatrist discerns in the personnel 
molecule? What are the types and symptoms which his trained cye 
detects in his interviews with individual employees? The four major 
classifications into which the neuropsychiatric service distributes its 
cases are given below in tabular form: 


1. Those suffering with organic neurological conditions such as 
encephalitis, brain tumors, epilepsy, syphilis, cerebral acci- 
dents. 

2. Frank psychoses, commonly called mental breakdown. 

3. Psychoneuroses, commonly called nervous breakdown. 

4. Maladjustments. 


Obviously most of the employees of the first two groups are too 
ill to be at work at all. When their disorders reach such an acute 
stage as to prevent active work, it is the function then of the psychi- 
atrist to establish active cooperation in every way with the family 
physician and with the employee’s relatives. The industrial companies, 
of course, do not sell medical services; their medical departments act 
in a purely advisory capacity. Yet the company does play a vital and 
humane role in securing prompt and competent medical attention for 
the employee. 

Such acute illnesses are easily detected in their final stages, even 
by the lay eye, but of greater importance to industrial efficiency is the 
early detection and anticipation of such cases in their nascent stages 
before there is grave risk of accident and embarrassment. The onset 
of organic disorders is insidious, and to spot the symptoms requires a 
highly trained eye and brain; but the value of such precautions must 
be apparent. Preclinical symptoms early detected may save an indus- 
try much in reputation and in profits. Consider for a moment the 
responsibilities resting upon men in charge of moving machinery. 
Here is the operator of a traveling crane as he sits in his little cabin 
high above the men working below. Around him are his half-dozen 
controls, each controlling a motor and all six in action. Steel cables 
uncoil smoothly as the crane sweeps a many-ton load along the shop 
floor. The crane man moves uneasily and then slumps over his con- 
trols. The obedient machinery, unchecked, moves on to a serious 
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accident resulting in a loss of time, men and money. The trained 
psychiatrist would have seen early the fixed pupil that marked that 
crane man as an incipient tabetic and avoided the accident. Other 
such instances need not be elaborated. The operator of an expensive 
machine complains of the lessening of the grip of his right hand; this 
is a warning signal of a probable slow leak of the arteries of his brain. 
The elevator boy may be diagnosed as epileptic and removed from 
responsibility before his car falls. A field superintendent with early 
paresis may be replaced before he makes costly errors in judgment. 
A paranoid section supervisor suffering from a Napoleonic complex 
may subject his men to unbearable browbeating and provoke awkward 
labor situations unless his early condition is recognized by a trained 
eve. So the cases will run through a hundred variations wherever 
human lives are utilized by industry. The ounce of prevention which 
a psychiatrist gives every working day is worth far more than many 
pounds of costly cure. 


PSYCHONEUROSES AND MALADJUSTMENTS 


The third and fourth groups of our tabulated list furnish, how- 
ever, by far the greatest number of company problems. The cases 
in these groups are sick people, make no mistake about that. Just 
when the psychoneurotic or maladjusted employee is not obviously 
ill enough to the untrained eye to be away from work is the very time 
when he is really costly to an organization. These psychoneurotics 
and maladjusted employees are chiefly responsible for the absenteeism 
and lessened efficiency which inevitably result in lowered production. 
Not only do they lose time in astonishing amounts themselves, but 
their lowered efficiency and emotional distortion affect sympathetically 
all those around them, and the morale and working efficiency of a 
whole group may be seriously lowered by the continued presence of 
just one of them. Quite clearly, too, their “nuisance value” increases 
in direct ratio to their pyramiding mental symptoms. 


These psychoneurotics are simply emotionally immature indi- 
viduals. Many of them translate their disappointments and difficulties 
into physical symptoms in much the same way that a child will sud- 
denly acquire a stomach ache on the morning of a difficult examina- 
tion. In all of them there is a definite fixation of their attention on 
themselves and an emotional reaction far out of proportion to their 
difficulties. ‘They react to reality as children do, choosing escape 
mechanisms and translating their disappointments and difficulties into 
such concrete symptoms as dizziness, headache, pain in the back, con- 
stipation and insomnia. Only too often these symptoms are a direct 
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play for sympathy and attention, or are alibis for failure in a given | of mal 


situation. 


No amateur analysis of these cases, however, despite their appar- 
ent simplicity, should ever be permitted. The minor executive who 
prides himself upon his flair for personality analysis may do irrepar- 
able harm. The analytical separation of genuinely primary symptoms 
from the pseudo or secondary ones is an extremely difficult task even 
for a trained medical mind with its background of years of just such 
distinctions. Asa tart reminder one needs only to remember Professor 
J. Dejerine, who, as far back as 25 years ago, drew undeserved medical 
criticism by saying that 75 per cent of the diseases then being treated 
by the medical profession were false gastropathies, false cardiopathies, 


etc., and were in fact mostly psychoneuroses. We medical people are 
far more cautious today. 


METHODS OF TREATMENT 


Psychoneurotic individuals should have a thorough physical ex- 
amination to rule out possible organic disease with a superimposed 
crippled personality, but in most cases it is unwise to give treatment 
on the physical basis, as this tends further to fixate their disorder. 
Many a psychoneurotic has been done irreparable harm because some- 
one has unintentionally emphasized the necessity of a strict diet or of 
avoiding a certain type of work or exercise. Many psychoneurotic 
cases can be handled by a frank discussion of their underlying diff- 
culties together with a program worked out for them which calls for 
sensible eating habits, the proper amount of sleep, and, above all, 
adequate recreation. The large percentage of psychoneurotics who 
have deep-seated fears, obsessions, and hysterical manifestations re- 
quire prolonged treatment and careful handling by a mental hygi- 
enist. Many of them will never make good business material, but a 
sufficiently large number can be salvaged to make the effort profitable, 
not only in terms of community social service but in terms of dollars 
and cents. 

In all industrial cases of nervous disorder it is of paramount im- 
portance to deal with them as they arise. Early detection of those 
people whose maladjustments to life make them problems means 
early treatment and avoidance of absenteeism. It is interesting to 
note that the severe cases seen in state hospitals and private sanitaria 
have all had a gradual onset; a mental breakdown does not come as 
a “bolt from the blue.” The emotional change is a gradual change 
of development which tends to go unrecognized until finally it reaches 
a stage of activity where it can no longer be ignored. If these cases 
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of maladjustment to life are discerned early, much may be done to 
prevent a progressive decline. Obviously this is important to pro- 
duction and efficiency. In other words, such preventive psychiatric 
service means both good public health and economy in administration 
and production. In England today it is stated that 10,000,000 weeks 
of working time are lost annually through psychoneuroses. 


THE “ZONE OF NEUTRALITY” 


In the quiet neutrality of the psychiatrist’s office the emotional 
snarls and crises which cost so much in time and efficiency can be 
met with a therapeutic detachment. The employee’s trust and the 
doctor’s competence work together to bring out the hidden causes. 
Let us say that Mary Jones is unhappy at her work and that her 
personnel adviser, noting her unexplained inefficiency, has suggested 
that she visit the resident psychiatrist. When Mary arrives at the 
psychiatrist’s office she enters a “zone of neutrality” where is main- 
tained an atmosphere of informality and ease. To Mary that fact 
is of great importance, for the office is a haven, a sanctuary wherein 
she knows that confidences are respected and where her frankness 
will in no way react upon her company record. Nine out of 10 times 
Mary proceeds to unburden herself, often in tears—an obvious relief 
from tension. Out comes the whole story, the hidden causes, mental 
and physical, which have been festering beneath the economic picture 
of Mary as the industrial world sees it. Once brought out in the 
open, the factors of Mary’s problem are susceptible of prompt treat- 
ment; and another human being is righted, with resultant savings in 
industrial efficiency. 

The Joes and Marys of our industrial companies are decent and 
sensible people. They are reluctant to obtrude their personal prob- 
lems upon a direct superior. They try to keep hidden the outside 
emotional factors which cause preoccupation at work and which often 
manifest themselves in physical symptoms. Perhaps the hidden skele- 
ton is a mentally sick brother whom they feel must be hidden from 
all eyes; or a relative whose shady business practices have brought 
him to a clash with the law; or a sister who has become involved with 
a married man; or excess of sexual frustration; or an over-nice relig- 
ious conscience; or a feeling of unfair treatment through lack of pro- 
motion; or the wearing weight of unemployed family members; or per- 
sonality clashes with an immediate superior. These are not things 
which the employee is willing to go to the front office about. On the 
other hand, the psychiatrist possesses an inestimable advantage because 
of his peculiar relation to the company. In the employee’s mind, 
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although the psychiatrist is with the company, he is not of it—a fact | To h 
which obviates the employee’s reluctance to reveal his personal bring 
problems. 

The employee can enter the “zone of neutrality” which the psy- “mis! 


chiatrist’s office represents without hesitancy, and, once there, he can tions 
and will speak freely. Tradition has made the doctor a combination appe 
of friend and counselor. The long and well-founded belief that he | may 
is there to help plays an important role. The psychiatrist listens |  fello 
sympathetically and is able by his mental training to sift out symp- } 

toms and classify them as having true physical basis or an emotional | attls 
one. If the symptoms are emotional, the task of getting at the deep- obse 
seated causative factors may be a long and tedious one, a painstaking life, 
job of investigation necessitating sometimes hours of patient ques- | resp 


tioning and close observation. Entire confidence on the part of the | cant 
employee is all-important; and to retain that confidence it must be | the 
clearly understood that the psychiatric records are inviolable—not even atris 
high-ranking officials of the company should have access to them—and hav 
the same degree of confidence should apply to all medical reports or _ 
certificates. 
SYMPTOMS OF PSYCHONEUROSES | uul 
If this basic rule is observed, the psychiatrist can be, if properly } sup 


used, a buffer and sieve to separate the malingerer from the truly dou 
sick deserving of organization help. The psychoneurotic, who is | out 
really a sick person, shows many symptoms that seem wilfully detri- } the 
mental to business efficiency. The attitude of inferiority, the chronic | He 


fauit-finder, the overdependent employee, the day-dreamer, the the 
worrier, the chronically nervous, the excessively fatigued—all these } son 
belong in the medical group roughly termed hysterical, and they | [0 
account for the largest percentage of all time lost from work because sug 
of illness. The attitude of inferiority manifests itself in resenting all bu 
criticism, even though it be constructive, and the compensatory mech- pir 
anism due to inferiority often shows itself in bullying by the one in | NI 
authority, and in undue insistence on minute detail. The chronic } no 
fault-finder with his tendency to blame others is probably another Ar 


individual suffering from an inferiority complex. The day-dreamer | kn 
escapes our prosaic world and its difficulties; the body he leaves } ‘él 
behind is slow, inefficient and accident-prone. Probably one of the wh 
biggest problems in business and industry today, though, is the over- | 
dependent employee—the one whose feelings are always being hurt, in} 
who is upset over every change and every move because he expects the ch 
same protection and loving-kindness he receives in his own home. wi 
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To him and to all the others, the psychiatrist, if given a chance, can 
bring definite improvement, if not a cure, 

Despite the personnel man’s constant vigilance and close scrutiny, 
“misfits” and malingerers do creep in. On the surface, their qualifica- 
tions seem to fit them perfectly for the work offered. Outwardly they 
appear tractable and personable, but back of that ingratiating exterior 
mav lurk a personality distinctly undesirable to the company or to 
fellow workers. 

Due to the highly specialized nature of his training, the psychi- 
atrist is able to detect certain personality traits by careful questioning, 
observation of nervous reflexes, general discussion of habits, home 
life, and circumstances, which, together with the alertness of the 
response shown, will almost always shed a revealing light on the appli- 
cant’s ability to work shoulder to shoulder and his readiness to accept 
the exigencies of company discipline. To say it simply, the psychi- 
atrist is able to help in the early recognition of those people who 
have a faulty way of meeting life. 


PSYCHIATRY AS AN AID IN PROMOTION 


Within the employee group itself, psychiatric principles may be 
utilized in the selection of promotional material. It is reasonable to 
suppose that, at times, the conscientious personnel man may have his 
doubts as to the eligibility of an individual for promotion despite an 
outward evidence of efficiency. There may be nothing tangible in 
these cases, just-a lurking doubt as to the employee’s complete fitness. 
Here, if it is deemed advisable, the psychiatrist may help to establish 
the employee’s emotional fitness by a confidential interview and per- 
sonality study. Of course it is not within the psychiatrist’s province 
to make any decision in the matter, but purely to offer constructive 
suggestions. It is disastrous to place the individual of great ability 
but with personality difficulties in charge of many people. Unhap- 
piness which tends to lessen efficiency, and, in some cases, actual 
nervous breakdown due to mental bullying, are apt to follow. Truly 
no one should supervise others who is unable to supervise himself. 
And, on the other hand, as every experienced personnel man must 
know to his sorrow, there are unfortunately too many people who 
sell their pleasing personalities rather than their ability in a position 
where ability is most important. 

The handling of personnel is difficult and tedious work demand- 
ing a trained judgment. Since, from his variant viewpoint, the psy- 
chiatrist has a stake in the same human material, he wishes to aid 
wherever he can. The point of this whole article is to indicate some 
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of the deeper-set phenomena which may be lurking behind the surface 
attitudes of an employee when he is sitting across the table in an inter- 
view with a personnel operative. The personnel man might, for 
instance, be on the alert for evidences of one of the five most crucial 
stages through which, to the psychiatrist's mind, the employee must 
travel, For convenience the tabulated list is: 


1. The crisis of beginnings. 


ho 


The five-year peak. 
3. The 30-year crisis. 
4. Menopause. 


5. The crisis of conclusions. 


The first grouping is a familiar one to personnel men. Perhaps, 
with all due respect, it is too familiar. We are all of us apt to forget 
the agony of strangeness which besets a new employee. When we look 
back at our own introduction into the business world, we can remem- 
ber the bewildering intensity which even routine actions had for us. 
We were scared and alone in an alien world, buffeted by personalities 
and rules which we had not yet reduced to a personal meaning and 
order. We forgot, momentarily, all the training and ability which 
really fitted us for our new job. And each one of us remembers with 
warm gratitude, even after all these years, the pat on the back or the 
friendly explanation which someone went out of his way to give us. 


NEED OF UNDERSTANDING 


The beginner on a new job or a new career faces a real crisis; 
he needs help if he is to avoid mental scars. If executives great and 
small could realize how a few minutes wisely spent at this time could 
help the work output and the work-relationship in the future, they 
would give more attention to starting these young lives off in the right 
direction. Too often the welcoming pats on the shoulder and all they 
imply are left to chance kindliness of busy employees. Human beings 
need the human touch; the impersonality of the industrial world is a 
sheer fiction, a convenience for dealing with human life in the bulk. 
Executives have a moral and social responsibility for the lives, especial- 
ly the young lives, under their control. Understanding and sympathy 
will make that responsibility a warming pleasure to both employee 
and executive. 

The second crisis is that of the employee who has been in an 
organization for, shall we say, five years. These employees have mas- 
tered the details of their jobs and the details of the company policy. 
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They have grown to be a part of the big organization; they feel that 
they “belong.” They have caught up with their careers, and in the 
level stretch they are reaching out for growth in skill and responsi- 
bility. Suddenly they grow impatient of progress—promotions have 
not come along as rapidly as they think they should, or perhaps not 
at all, as during the depression years. Discontent becomes unhappi- 
ness, and slowly a spirit of unrest moves in—fertile soil for labor dis- 
affection. Clear recognition of the difficulties the employee faces at 
the end of his five-year period should enable the personnel man to 
handle his case with greater efficiency. Wise supervision, kindly un- 
derstanding, and never-ending patience are needed; if they are applied 
with tact, the rewards in company loyalty and harmonious working 
units will be rich indeed. 


AN AGE CRISIS 


The third crisis in the employee’s life is an age crisis. For many 
reasons the 30-year mark is a mental hurdle which is apt to make the 
employee falter and break. Thirty is a crucial time for a single 
woman. There is something about a woman’s mind that revolts at 
reaching her thirties. At her back she hears, “Time’s winged chariot 
hurrying near.” She is in conflict: she sidesteps, misplaces her birth- 
certificate, and, probably, she is subconsciously disturbed that she is 
still unmarried. She dallies with the question of whether she shall 
or shall not make a career for herself in business. If she does plan a 
life in business, she is apt to be unduly impatient of the rate of 
her progress; the feeling of loss and sacrifice disturbs her balance 
until her course is truly set. She is in the process of becoming a new 
personality, and she must be fitted anew for her job. 

Male employees also go through a mental crisis when they reach 
the thirty mark. By that time they are, under normal circumstances, 
pretty well started on their careers. They are anxious to achieve 
some visible mark of their abilities, some title, some extra assurance 
that their lives are in the main current and moving forward. And, 
curiously, just at this stage of their employment, when they are per- 
forming their duties with that verve and speed which make them 
most valuable, advancement is more difficult to attain, for their very 
efficiency makes the management reluctant to change a successful 
setup. Yet they hunger for advancement—not always facing the fact 
that*they are not yet mentally or emotionally capable of doing the 
job they hunger for. The intensity of desire one has for a job is not, 
as most of us are bitterly aware, always accompanied by the ability 
to do that job. Failure to promote without sympathetic discussion, 
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and failure after undue promotion, are ripe sources of neurotic com- 
plications. 


THE MENOPAUSE 


The fourth crisis is a medical one, the menopause or change of 
life through which both male and female pass. The topic is a broad 
one which needs here only a few commonsense assertions. Somehow 
the idea has been created that a woman just must react differently to 
life during menopause. Such a picture has only a minimum of truth. 
Women have, the least sensible of them, used this occasion as an 
excuse for unpleasant behavior. In plain words, it is amazing how 
easily most women can get through this period by a sensible approach; 
there need not be any but minor disruptions of their business lives. 
Nature has the habit of doing a good job, and the menopause is a 
perfectly normal physiological process. Tact and sympathy, together 
with some direct education, will remove a personal hazard that has 
caused a great deal of unnecessary misery and inefficiency. The same 
assertions can be made about the male menopause—for there is a male 
menopause, despite the widely held belief to the contrary. It is an 
emotional change-over which occurs between 50 and 60. Some time 
during those crucial 10 years, a whole new adjustment must be made, 
and the period is one in which even slight causes may produce dis- 
turbing results. Many men at this age are in key positions of re- 
sponsibility; any disruption of their efficiency is apt to be a costly and 
dangerous affair. The depressed mental cycle through which so many 
go should be recognized as soon as possible and the proper measures 


taken. With executives in important positions, medical advice should 
be secured at once. 


OLDER EMPLOYEES 


The fifth type of crisis is again a familiar and often embarrassing 
one to the personnel operative. The older employee who has spent 
his life with the organization constitutes a really difficult problem of 
personnel management. He is a touchy individual, and criticism of 
his actions is always hampered by the very human warmth and respect 
his long record generates. Yet it is true that to grow old gracefully 
is a very difficult art. Time does indeed “march on.” Old ways give 
place to new, and the old employees cling to their timeworn ways, 
suspicious of the young men and their newfangled methods. Many 
of them have no hesitancy at airing a real or imagined grievance at 
changes in the organization. One has deep sympathy and liking for 
them; it is so very difficult to effect a graceful exit from the economic 
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stage. Our emotions, though, should not rule our intellects; the 
danger here is one of too much leniepcy, rather than of too little. 
It is just as unhealthy to feel that you can’t be fired from a job as 
to be frightened that you may be fired at any minute. Firmness with 
complete frankness about security of tenure will effect an efficient 
clarity. 

These five types of crises can be of real value to the personnel 
operative if he makes use of them in solving his knotty problems. 
Throughout all of them, and back of every problem which they bring 
about, is the individual as a human being, the flesh-and-blood basis on 
which modern-day business is predicated. To return to a point stated 
before, the individual as the economic world uses him is only a frac- 
tion; the sum total of the whole personality is a world in itself, a 
minute instance of our whole civilization with all its cross-currents 
and maladies. This the personnel man must realize in its full im- 
plication. 

There is great work to be done in these United States, work in 
which all of us shall have a full part. So, from the viewpoint of the 
industrial psychiatrist, there can be only the warmest of relationships 
between the personnel and the neuropsychiatric services. ‘They are 
both engineers in human relationships. The way to a closer co- 
operation between them has already been indicated by a round-table 
discussion originated and organized by this writer and held this 
spring at the Palmer House in Chicago under the auspices of the 
American Psychiatric Association at its annual meeting. Representa- 
tives from some hundred companies participated in discussion of com- 
mon problems, and the common aim of the psychiatrist and the per- 
sonnel man was sharply emphasized. As Mr. Paul A. Mertz, Director 
of Company Training, Sears, Roebuck Company, Chicago, observed 
at this meeting: “This is the first time in 20 years that I have had 
any reason as an industrial personnel man or an educator to assemble 
or discuss problems with a group of this sort.” Such a promising 
start must be continued. There must be more round-table discus- 
sions, more comparing of notes, both in local and in larger areas. 
Fundamentally we are all of us dedicated to the same simple but 
far-reaching proposition, that a man is a man, for a’that, and a’that. 











A PROGRAM FOR STIMULATING EMPLOYEE 
THINKING AND EFFECTIVENESS 


By D. D. DECKER, Director of Personnel, and 
O. Z. KLOPSCH, Vice-President, Wolverine Tube Company 


How often are employees puzzled and made resentful by an action on the 
part of management, simply because they do not understand management's 
problem and the reasoning behind the step! While most of the programs 
that have been started to gain employee understanding have been under- 
taken by the larger companies, many of the medium-sized and small com- 
panies are now beginning to take an interest in this work. The following 
article describes a program in a company employing about 600 people. The 
method of the program is direct and simple, and is probably susceptible to 
variations to meet the needs of other companies of similar size in different 
lines of business. 


‘Stimulating Employee Thinking 


UCH of the unrest among workers in industry today undoubtedly 

results from their unenlightenment concerning the actual condi- 
tions prevailing in the company that employs them and in industry as a 
whole. Not only does this lack of understanding give employees a ten- 
dency to be unsympathetic to the problems of management, but it 
provides fertile soil for any radical or agitator who is able to endow 
his plans with an air of plausibility. 

Can this ignorance be blamed upon the employees themselves? 
In most cases it can not. The responsibility rests solely with manage- 
ment; and because management has until recently neglected this 
responsibility, strikes, ill-feeling, and general unrest have plagued in- 
dustrial activity. 

Recognizing all this, the Wolverine Tube Company has begun 
to hold meetings between employees and management representatives 
where problems which the company faces are discussed and the eco- 
nomic fundamentals of industry are considered. Each day a different 
group of approximately 20 employees is called together for such a 
meeting, at which such specific topics are considered as the division of 
the company sales dollar, general business conditions, and conditions 
within our own business. We have carefully followed the practice of 
citing only those figures which can be proved, such as audited figures 
regarding the company itself and government statistics regarding 
business generally. After the figures and statements have been pre- 
sented, usually by a representative of the personnel department, the 
meeting is thrown open for any questions which the individuals in 
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the group may have. Incidentally, the questions asked are often sur- 
prisingly penetrating. For example, one question was: “Why don’t 
sales increase if sales commissions increase?” The answer to this query 
lies in our particular distributor setup. If more sales are made through 


agents than through salesmen, commissions paid are higher even 


though volume does not increase. Our salesmen are on a straight 
salary basis while our agents sell on a commission basis, 


STOCKHOLDERS’ FIGURES 


The management is willing for the employees to have the same 
figures that are given to stockholders when company finances are dis- 
cussed. The majority of the employees seem to prefer the figures stated 
in terms of percentages, supplemented by the actual figures in terms of 
dollars and cents; and the division of the sales dollar, using percent- 
ages, seems to mean more to them than the ordinary balance sheet. 

In discussions of the sales dollar it is explained how this is divided 
into materials, wages, salaries and commissions, taxes, and profits. 
Figures have been shown for several years back so that comparisons 
can be made. 

Other matters brought up in the meetings are the difficulties in 
starting a business. It is pointed out how small a percentage of the 
businesses started in the same year survive after five years. Another 
fact that was mentioned was that in the prosperous years of 1925 to 
1929, only 20 per cent of the biggest concerns in the country (20,000 
capitalized at or over $125,000) earned six per cent or over; 32 per 
cent earned one to five; and 48 per cent either just broke even or lost 
money. A short review of the history and earnings of our own company 
was presented; this included the time and manner in which it was 
started, its growth, and its average profits over a number of years. The 
great surprise and interest expressed by the employees when they 
learned these figures were sufficient to make the management realize 
how beneficial and useful the meetings were. 


WAGES 


Wages and the factors which regulate compensation naturally 
were a matter of deep interest to the employees. When the question 
was raised, “How can wages be increased?”, the facts governing this had 
to be clearly explained. These four possible ways of raising wages 
were discussed: 

1. Management might give wage increases out of surplus, but sur- 
plus over expenses is used for future expansion, to finance growth and 
as a backlog for future losses. It is a fund out of which the company 
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takes money to pay for the use of money, i.e., dividends. Wages de- 
crease this surplus, and if wages are increased so as to prevent expan- 
sion and the payment of wages to capital, then the whole business 
suffers, including the workers. 

2. Prices might be raised, but customers would buy elsewhere. 

3. Quality might be lowered and the product cheapened, but 
here also customers would buy elsewhere. 

4. ‘The only true way is to maintain good quality and fair prices, 
and to pay higher wages through the savings effected from lower 
unit costs due to increased individual operating efficiency. 

The employees generally agreed with this line of reasoning and 
displayed great interest. 

The discussion in the meetings also stressed the importance of 
comparatively small items in the costs of the various departments. It 
was pointed out how the total of these items ultimately affects the 
price at which we sell our product, which in turn affects the amount 
of business we get, the steadiness with which we operate, and the 
number of persons we employ. Illustrations used were the actual cost 
of waste rags over a year’s time, the cost of cleaning compounds, and the 
amount of the loss involved in small quantities of spoiled stock. These 
specific items impressed the employees strongly with the importance 
of the “waste” problem, and many interesting questions were raised. 

The importance of keeping in mind the customers’ viewpoint was 
discussed in one series of meetings. For example, many employees had 
never considered the fact that every piece of tubing we ship creates a 
favorable or unfavorable impression upon some customer. This im- 
pression ultimately bears on the amount of business we get, the steadi- 
ness of our operations, and the level of our rate of pay. Many of the 
employees had actually never realized this. 


A “WHY” CONTEST 


To stimulate individual thinking, a contest was conducted, with 
prizes offered for the best questions as to why we do, or why we do 
not, do certain things. All questions were answered, whether a prize 
was awarded or not. The contest-entry forms were passed out in the 
meetings and thoroughly discussed to insure a common understanding 
(see Figures I and II). The contest resulted in many valuable sugges- 
tions. Fifteen prizes were awarded, and the interest created reached a 
high pitch. 

Our company, employing approximately 600 people, is probably 
more adaptable to this group conference method of employee educa- 
tion than are corporations employing larger numbers of people. For 
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To All Employees: 


We believe that if everyone in our organization would ask one 
question, why we do, or don’t do, some one thing, these questions 
would bring to light deficiencies, or improvements in our procedures, 
that would be of considerable value to us. 


We are asking everyone in our organization to ask one WHY? 


To the three employees submitting the best WHY’S we will 
award suitable prizes to be announced at a later date. A committee 
will be selected to judge the questions. If like questions are selected 
as winners, duplicate prizes will be awarded. For any questions 
asked that result in a change in our practice. but do not win one 
of the prizes, we will pay an award as per our Suggestion System. 
If you do not win a prize or an award you will at least receive an 
answer to your question from the Management. 


The merit of the question will be determined by the extent to 
which we can successfully apply it. 


Write your WHY? on this blank and drop it in the box marked 
“WHY?” at the time clock. Do not sign your name, just detach the 
stub and keep it. Use the numbered stub to identify yourself when 
the answers are made and the prizes awarded. Please write only one 
question on this blank. If you have additional questions ask for ad- 
ditional blanks at the Personnel Office. 


All questions are to be deposited not later than 





do 
WHY don’t = 























Tear off this Stub and SAVE IT. It identifies you as the person 
who asked this question. 


No. ———— 





FIGURE I. Form distributed in the Wolverine contest to obtain “why” questions 


from the employees. 
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FIGURE Il. Above are reproduced two of the “why” questions as they were submitted. 
Both of these suggestions were awarded main prizes in the contest. 


those in a position to use this method, however, we strongly recom- 
mend it as a means of answering employees’ questions, of presenting 
to them the point of view of management, and of developing an under- 
standing of sound economics. 


Stimulating Employee Effectiveness 


Most companies today are faced with this threefold need, brought 
upon them by rapidly changing conditions in industry: 

1. ‘They must be able to suggest specific and definite ways in which 
employees can improve themselves. They know that in most 
cases an employee’s shortcomings result from ignorance of such 
ways for self-improvement, rather than lack of interest, ambition, 
or desire to improve. 

Supervisors must become acquainted with their subordinates in 
a definite and uniform fashion. Most of us have been guilty to 
some extent of thinking of our men as “good,” “fair,” or “poor,” 
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without thinking of the specific reason why we have so classified 
them. Work or conduct which we think of and classify as “good” 
might in many cases be classified as either “fair” or “excellent” 
by some other supervisor. 

3. Such laws as the Wagner Act and various state unemployment 
compensation laws have made it increasingly important that per- 
sonnel department records be so complete that any action deemed 
necessary regarding plant personnel can be backed up by facts 
supported by written and signed statements. For such complete- 
ness all types of information is necessary, whether it be favorable 
or unfavorable in specific cases. 

To meet this threefold need, an Employee Rating Form is used 
for production workers at the Wolverine Tube Company. This form 
is a modification and refinement of a Progress Report Form which was 
used for several years until it outgrew its usefulness because of its 
length and detail. (See Figure III.) 

Various weights are assigned to the several items of the form. 
Quantity of work performed carries a maximum number of 50 points; 
quality, a maximum of 23; dependability, a maximum of 8; coopera- 
tiveness, a maximum of 7; ease of learning, a maximum of 6; and 
initiative, a maximum of 6. The weights for these factors were arrived 
at after the individual opinions of the department heads were obtained 
and averaged. 

For example, the first item on the form is quantity of work. This 
is followed by this statement: “Consider the amount of work accom- 
plished, the industriousness displayed. Excellent is 50, Average is 40, 
and Poor is 30. This man rates —— points.” Space is provided for an 
explanation of why the particular number of points is assigned. Such 
number of points may vary from none to the maximum number for 
that factor. 

Following the rating for quantity of work, quality of work, de- 
pendability, cooperativeness, ease of learning, and initiative, are places 
for comment on trade skill, safety attitude, levelheadedness, attend- 
ance, and punctuality. A space is provided for the employee’s out- 
standingly strong or weak points, and a space for general comment 
and recommendations. 


EMPLOYEE SIGNS RATING 


The Rating Form is filled out at least once a year by each super- 
visor for the men who are under his immediate supervision. It must 
be approved by all supervisors in the direct line of authority up to 
and including the Assistant Factory Manager. The form is then gone 
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Total Points G7 
Rating Mlethwrn 
No. SSS Dept. Lx Date L-ff- jf 


Instructions: After each descriptiye factor consider how you rate this employee in 
points. For your convenience, the points for an excellent man, an average man, and 
@ poor man are indicated in each case. On this basis, how many points do you assign 
this man? (The range of points may vary from 0 to the maximum number indicated). 
Points 
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1. Quantity of ork: Consider the amount of work accomplished, the indus- 
triousness displayed. Excellent is 50, Average is 
40, and Poor is 30. This man rates eesrecececesesccee 


Explanation: Cale Soir po pet dagurcot nthe 


2. Quality of York: Consider neatness and accurucy; percont of incorrect 
work. Excellent is 23, Average is 18, and Poor 14. 
This man Tatos .rscccccvess 


Explanetion: 





3. Depondabdility: Consider roliability and honesty. Can you depend on 
him in all circumstences? Excellent is 8, average is 


6, and Poor is 4. This man Tates cccccccccccesccseses 7 


Explanet ion: Le Mltclihle ta maal cacter ftallez tutosl, Kenta? _ 


4. Cooperativoness: Consider attitude of willingness and helpfulnoss. Ex- 
cellont is 7, Aver. is 5, and Poor 3. This man rates 


Explanation: Jeasilleag Xda mer tan Has Share 0 date 


5S. Ease of Learning: Considor quicknoss in grasping new ways, ability tc 
adjust self to new conditions or methods. Excellont 
is 6, Avorcgo is 4, Poor is 2. This man ratos \.... 
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Onsidor ability to go ahoad alono} to work withou 
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Explanations 


6. Initiative: 


detaile@ supervisions to assume more responsibility. ail 
Excellent is 6, Aver. is 4, Poor is 2. This man rates,“ _ 
Explanation: ; Le Le. 


7. %If strong or wock in trado skill, safcty attitude, levol nenteGness, or attcndancc, 
or punctuality, please comnent ? 
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over in detail with the employee rated by the immediate supervisor, 
with no one else present except by request of either the supervisor or 
the subordinate. In this conference the supervisor explains to his sub- 
ordinate that the report is for the purpose of making constructive 
criticism only, and is as fair and impartial as possible. The employee 
is told that inasmuch as he represents a considerable investment by the 
Company, the Company is interested in his becoming successful in his 
work so that the investment will be safeguarded. After a review of the 
report, the employee signs it, certifying that he understands it thor- 
oughly. The following cases will serve to illustrate how the report 
has had a practical, beneficial effect: 

The first case is that of an employee having a grade-school educa- 
tion, strong, husky, and willing, and with experience on semi-skilled 
operations. Due to lack of seniority, it became necessary to lay him off 
when work slackened. He frequently came to the employment office 
asking to be returned to work, apparently very anxious and willing to 
get back. When he was finally recalied, however, his supervisor almost 
immediately began to complain about his work. A Rating Form report 
disclosed that his work had slipped badly, and that it seemed to be a 
result of lack of interest. A representative of the Personnel Depart- 
ment was invited to attend the review meeting. 

The employee displayed a surly and indifferent attitude, and 
would offer no explanation for his changed behavior. He was finally 
told that another report would be made on him in 3 weeks’ time, and 
that unless a greatly improved showing was made, both in his work 
and in his attitude, he would be released. He signed the report, certi- 
fying that he clearly understood everything in it, and left the office. 
A few hours later he returned to the Personnel Department. His re- 
serve had entirely disappeared. He stated that family troubles had 
driven him to such a point that he “hadn’t cared about anything.” 
After telling the story of his troubles, he felt much better and took an 
entirely different attitude. He said that he knew he could lick his 
job, and was looking forward to his next report in 3 weeks’ time. 
When the next report was made out, it definitely showed that his in- 
terest had improved and that his entire work had changed with it. 
Now he is rapidly becoming one of the outstanding operators in the 
department. Incidentally, he also got his family difficulties straightened 
out. 

The second case is that of an employee in a supervisory position, 
a group leader. On two previous occasions he had worked himself up 
from an operator through a group leader’s job to an assistant foreman, 
only to slump back again. Apparently, when he had attained a certain 
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goal he became self-satisfied and lost interest in his work. His Rating 
Form report showed that he had entered a third slump earlier than 
usual. After his report had been gone over with him and he had been 
reminded of his previous slumps, he was advised to take a specific self- 
analysis study course which would enable him to determine the “why” 
of his conduct. He was warned that unless his work and interest 
showed a marked and sustained improvement he would be released. 
He acted on the recommended course, and since then his work has im- 
proved. His changed attitude leads to the belief that the improve- 
ment this time will be a permanent one. 


CHECKING WITH UNION 


The third case has to do with an employee who on two previous 
reports was shown to be doing work which was unsatisfactory. When 
the third report indicated that his work still failed to show an improve- 
ment, he was demoted to a job in another department, and told that 
another report would be made in a reasonable length of time and that 
if his work still had not improved he would be released. He appealed 
to the union to prevent the demotion, but their investigation showed 
that his work had been slipping for some time and that he had been 
fully warned of the situation. They decided that the action of the 
management was fully justified, being based on definite proof and 
evidence. The final result of this case was that the employee quit 
rather than accept the demotion. The Company has a complete record 
of the entire case, however, and the union, having investigated, is 
satisfied. 


In summary, we feel that the use of rating forms has enabled us 
to go a long way in solving the threefold problem in our Company of 
(1) complete records, (2) individualized supervisory training, and (3) 
individualized employee training. In our records we have definite 
statements of each employee’s progress, with his signature to prove that 
he is acquainted with the record. If his work is unsatisfactory, he knows 
it long before any steps are taken. No drastic action is taken until 
he has had time to improve. If his work is good, he knows that his 
supervisors recognize and appreciate it. 


SUPERVISORS’ RATINGS TEMPERED 


With our supervisors we feel that it is impossible for them to 
make out such reports, thinking of their men in the specific manner 
required, without knowing their men in a better and more thorough 
way. Each supervisor thinks of his men in the light of specific terms 
instead of as merely good, fair, or poor, and his thinking is clarified 
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accordingly. His knowledge that he will have to be able to justify 
any statement made, in his subordinate’s presence, tempers his ratings. 
As to employee training, our employees have almost unanimously at- 
tested to the fairness of the reports, even when the suggestions and 
criticisms have been of a severely critical nature. They have come to 
realize that correction of a fault is impossible if they do not know 
what it is. They understand that good work as well as poor work is 
recognized. They also know that their own union recognizes and ap- 
proves of the program. 


INFORMATION, PLEASE 


By JOHN J. EVANS, JR. 
Personnel Manager, Armstrong Cork Company 


In many companies where personal contact with workers has not been feasi- 
ble, the use of a questionnaire has proved to be one of the most practical 
methods of sounding employee attitudes. In the following article, a ques- 
tionnaire project which was undertaken in the fall of 1937 by the Armstrong 
Cork Company is evaluated in the light of subsequent experience, and five 
factors essential to the success of such a project are outlined. 


N recent years, the popularity of quizzes in which the public par- 

ticipates has grown enormously. By twisting your radio dial almost 
any night, you are sure to find some type of quiz program in progress. 
Newspapers and magazines have adopted this form of entertainment 
as a feature. 

Applying the idea to its personnel problems, industry has adapted 
the quiz in the form of questionnaires submitted to employees in order 
to obtain an idea of how they feel about certain things. If you want 
to find out anything, the natural way to do it is to ask questions. 
Your answers may vary, but you will get answers. The managements 
of many companies, because of the geographical separation of their 
manufacturing units, cannot hope to quiz every employee personally. 
The next best thing is the questionnaire. However, it is essential 
to appreciate the fact that there is no entirely successful sub- 
stitute for personal, informal contact; and utilization of a questicn- 
naire must of necessity be a compromise and limited in its scope. 

A review of the pamphlet called “Determining Employe Atti- 
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tudes,” which appeared in a recent issue of THE MANAGEMENT 
Review,* referring to the efforts of our company along these lines, 
was lately called to my attention. The review states that while our 
questionnaire booklet “How Do You Feel,” published in September 
of 1937, was sound and of practical benefit, the objectives listed in 
the booklet in which the employees gave their opinions were “not 
broad enough to afford the workers an opportunity to express those 


grievances which might exist beyond the scope of the objectives 
mentioned.” 


Considering the 


. 


‘scope’ of our own effort, “How Do You Feel” 
was, in fact, limited and purposely so. The use of the questionnaire, 
in the opinion of the writer, is justified only when the information 
desired cannot be obtained in some other direct manner; and to ask 
questions wholesale, so to speak, just for the sake of getting a bulk of 
answers is not, I think, good industrial relations practice. 

It is my hope that the publicity which has been given recently 
to the use of questionnaires by industry does not create such a fad 
that well-meaning employers will feel they are behind the trend of 
the times if they do not issue a questionnaire. Unless there is a 
specific purpose in back of such a project, and the questionnaire is 
carefully thought out and presented, the whole thing will prove to 
be a waste of time and money and a source of irritation to employees. 

The writer’s viewpoint may be best brought out by first describ- 
ing the successful questionnaire issued by our company over two 
years ago. 

Over a period of years, the Armstrong Cork Company has put 
into effect a series of individual plans which, in combination, form 
what is referred to as the Employee Relations Program. Did the 
employees recognize what these plans meant to their security and 
personal welfare? Did they know why the plans had been adopted? 
Did they think these plans were accomplishing reasonably well the 
things for which they were designed? We thought the answer was 
“yes,” but we had no reliable means of knowing. If we really wanted 
to verify our assumption, we knew we had to ask the employees. 
The question was—how? 


THE QUESTIONNAIRE BOOKLET 


Further consideration of this subject led us to ask what lay 
behind the development of the various plans. Certainly, they were 
produced for some definite purpose. Why not, then, issue a question- 
naire booklet, starting with a list of objectives which the various plans 


*See THE MANAGEMENT Review, June, 1939, p. 213. 
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were designed to achieve, 4nd on succeeding pages present each 
objective together with the efforts made by the company to assist in 
a solution of the problem it presented? 

The next move was to try to sugarcoat the pill. We wanted the 
layout to be sufficiently attractive and the copy idiomatically adequate 
to hold the reader’s attention. Use was made of illustrations and 
cartoons. 

The cover itself was simple and in a humorous vein. Under the 
title, “How Do You Feel,” a large question mark appeared, with the 
face of a down-in-the-mouth “sourpuss” on one side and a grinning 
countenance on the other, with the words: “Like this—or like this?” 
The inside front cover carried the following copy, which in a few 
words states the goal of all our efforts: ‘““‘We want our Company to 
be one with which we may be proud to be associated and one for 
which men want to work.” ‘ 

The title page was devoted to an explanation of the purpose 
of the booklet, and at the outset we explained that the identity of 
the person replying would not be known—we were not the least inter- 
ested in knowing “who,” just so long as we learned “what.” No place 
was provided for signature, and again at the end of the questionnaire 
booklet we reiterated that the respondent would remain anonymous. 
We wanted the employee to feel free to express his honest opinions, 
and we did not wish to appeal to anyone to exercise any “apple- 
polishing” proclivities he might have. 

The next page suggested that we take our job apart to see 
whether it is helping us to get what we want; to illustrate the idea, 
a robot labeled “Job” was shown on the operating table and over 


him two surgeons with an imposing array of saws, knives and wrenches 
about to go to work on him. 


SEVEN OBJECTIVES 


Opposite this cartoon we stated our belief that each of us wants 
his job to help him get at least the following seven things: 


1. Security of job and income. 


2. Fair wage for work performed. 

3. Safe, orderly workplaces. 

4. Pride in the policies, products and progress of the company. 
5. Reasonable working hours affording enough time for relax- 


ation. 

6. Knowledge of what the company is doing and an opportunity 
to express our opinion freely. 

7. An opportunity to be prepared in case of sickness, accident, 
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disability or death, and to provide an income for our de- 
clining years. 
Note: If we were compiling this list now under present, practice, 
we would include, under item 7, provisions to ameliorate the 
hardships attendant upon “short hours” of work in slack times 
and loss of job due to no fault of the employee. 


Following the listing of these “Seven Things,” two pages were 
allotted to each “Thing,” and after a brief discussion (we were limited 
to 150 words to a page) of what we believed to be pertinent, ques- 
tions were asked. Answers could in most cases be made by checking 
off the “yes” or “no” printed after the specific question, but in the 
hope that the recipient would comment further, space was provided 
after each question in which he could write. 

To assist us in our analysis of the replies we hoped to receive, 
we asked the person replying to check off whether male or female, 
wage earner or salaried worker, and one of the five length-of-service 
groups listed. 

As incidental copy for the booklet, two pages were provided with 
the request that the employee use them to “shoot the works’’—i.e., to 
unload any “pet gripe” he might have. 

We tried to use words of one syllable and expressions whose 
meanings none of us could misinterpret. The final pages of the 
booklet were devoted to the company’s products and progress. 

On the back cover there appeared a picture of a football team 
ready for action, representing the Armstrong Line supported by a 
backfield composed of Management, Employees, Stockholders and 
Customers. The team was titled “Partners in Business.” Inserted 
in each booklet was an addressed, postage-paid envelope in which 
the questionnaire could be returned. 

One of these questionnaire booklets was given to every member 
of the organization on the same day. We had done our part: what 
would the response be? 


RESULTS OF QUESTIONNAIRE 


We did not have to wait long. Replies started to arrive within 
two days. The bulk of the responses we were to receive had come in 
within 10 days, although an occasional one was received from time to 
time for the next month and a half. 

From the time the first replies were received, it was evident that 
the employees had accepted the booklet in the spirit in which it had 
been produced. Where they felt credit was due, they gave it unstint- 
ingly. Where they felt criticism was merited, they gave it without 
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mercy. ‘The section headed “Shoot the Works” drew comments which 
ranged from “There is nothing wrong” to “There is nothing right.” 
The number of written comments numbered in the thousands and 
varied from a few words to six-page letters. More than 82 per cent 
of the replies contained written comments. 

With this information, we feit reasonably sure that we possessed 
a true cross-section of employee attitudes on the specific subjects dealt 
with in the booklet and that perhaps the presentation of the data 
in this manner had helped to sell the company to its employees. A 
letter expressing appreciation of the employees’ interest and co- 
operation and reporting the results achieved was sent out to each 
worker two months after the distribution of the questionnaire booklet. 

The fact was confirmed that employees do have ideas and welcome 
the opportunity to express their opinions. It was discovered that 
many employees did not fully understand or actually misunderstood 
things which the management thought were clearly understood. The 
replies received provided data for the personnel department to develop 
a program based upon fact rather than “best guesses.” 


ESSENTIALS IN A QUESTIONNAIRE PROJECT 


At least five things are vitally important to the success of a 
questionnaire project. First, the management must be sure that the 
questionnaire will serve a worthwhile purpose and is not proposed 
merely because some other company was able to achieve interesting 
results with one. And the employees also must feel that the question- 
naire has been designed for some useful purpose. Second, the em- 
ployees must be convinced of the sincerity of purpose and complete 
honesty of the management if the desired results are to be obtained. 
They must feel secure in the belief that there is no ulterior motive 
behind the project. Third, the material presented should be in words 
of few syllables and the questions so worded as to avoid ambiguity. 
Fourth, too much emphasis cannot be placed upon the importance 
of respecting the complete anonymity of each employee who answers 
a questionnaire. Fifth, a report of findings must be returned to the 
employees within a minimum period of time. Yesterday’s newspaper 
is pretty stale today. The same fact applies to reporting upon the 
information gained through a questionnaire. We have knowledge 
of several employee questionnaires so broad in compass that many 
months were required to compile the information received, with the 
result that more than six months elapsed between the presentation 
of the questionnaire and the report to employees of knowledge gained. 
It would have been much better to have utilized a series of question- 
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naires permitting the rapid reporting of results. Naturally the em- 
ployee expects to be told what action will be taken on those things 
found to require action. 

After careful analysis, if it is decided that a questionnaire can be 
used to advantage, those responsible for its preparation must decide 
just what the company wants to know. Each question should be 
preceded by a clear, concise exposition of the point under considera- 
tion, so that the employee can intelligently evaluate the questions 
propounded. The number of questions asked must be kept to a 
minimum in order not to confuse the employee and to facilitate the 
job of analyzing replies. If the questions are leading ones, replies 
may not reflect truly the attitude of the employee. The employee 
should have an opportunity to say more than “yes” or “no.’” Some 
employees may wish to qualify their answers, and space should be 
provided for further clarification of them if a true reflection of their 
attitudes is desired, 

A method used by some companies which is designed to facilitate 
the employee’s task of replying is to list below each question asked 
a series of printed replies of various shades of opinion from complete 
accord to complete discord. The employee is asked to check the one 
most nearly describing his opinion. The use of this method inhibits 
the employee from expressing his opinion in his own words. It is 
subject to another criticism, in that if the employee has misinterpreted 
the question, a reply written in his own words might so indicate; 
whereas, under the check method, this fact would never come to light. 
And, of course, there may not be a printed answer for him to check 
off which would correctly express his opinion. 


IMPORTANCE OF PERSONAL CONTACT 


Our use of the questionnaire further confirmed the fact that there 
is not a satisfactory substitute for personal contact. In our case, results 
of the questionnaire have been directly responsible for the develop- 
ment of a program which has increased the opportunities for valuable 
and frequent personal contact. In addition, the questionnaire has 
been responsible for a program which is designed to impress upon 
supervisors the importance of frequent personal contact with those 
members of the organization who look to them for education and 
guidance. The program also equips the supervisors to discharge more 
effectively this important phase of their responsibilities. 

Experience with questionnaires has indicated that a different set 
of questions may be required for salaried employees because of a 
natural disparity of interests between them and the hourly employees. 
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Just as they enter into the popular quiz programs of the day, so 
employees will enter into a company-conducted quiz if it is carefully 
designed and attractively presented. If the questions are intelligently 
presented, thoughtful replies will be forthcoming. And if the experi- 
ence of many companies may be considered criteria, the unions may 
be expected to cooperate wholeheartedly in supporting such projects. 

If the questionnaire project is a constructive one throughout— 
if it is informative and convinces the employees that their contribution 
to it will be really valuable to the future of the organization and 
therefore to their own happiness—it cannot help but have a salutary 
effect upon employee morale. : 


ORIENTING THE COLLEGE GRADUATE 
IN INDUSTRY 


By E. W. KEMPTON 
Director of Industrial Relations, American Steel & Wire Company 


Three principal methods that are used in inducting the college graduate into 
industrial organizations are described by Mr. Kempton in this article, which 
has helpful suggestions both for universities desiring to train men according 
to industry’s needs, and for companies desiring to break in recruits in the 
most practical and effective manner. This is one of the papers presented at 
a recent conference of the American College Personnel Association. 


; ene there is a growing consciousness of the need of placing in 

the hands of one competent individual the important task of 
bridging the gap between the classroom and a job. This is decidedly 
a forward step, and the American College Personnel Association is to 
be encouraged in such meetings as this, where you may exchange 
views one with another, keep in touch with the latest developments 
of your profession, and—perhaps this is important—attain a better 
understanding of the problems of the employer. Perchance his view- 
point will be helpful. I think you will find that he has a definite 
viewpoint on most of the problems of which you are aware, and pos- 
sibly he may bring to your attention some problems that may have 
escaped you. 

Industry has been the subject of criticism in recent years, and 
out of that criticism has come progress. Meetings such as this have 
been numerous, made up of representatives of industry assembled for 
the purpose of self-analysis and the development of constructive pro- 
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cedures and techniques of industrial relations. It has been found 
that the industrial relations function in industry is of considerable sig- 
nificance. Foremen and executives have had to be retrained to cope 
with advanced ideas and modern conditions and techniques. It has 
been rather surprising, agreeably so, to note the relative ease with 
which management has been able to adjust itself to new ideas and 
new conditions. This transition to higher levels of attainment has 
been aided by the industrial relations officers. 


Your job, like mine, is one of human relations, with the over-all 
objective of rendering a specific service to society. Your foremen and 
executives are instructors and professors. You have policies, pro- 
cedures and techniques that are comparable to ours in the human 
problems they create. Is it possible that the first step in the orienta- 
tion of college men in industry is a more effective application of the 
principles of sound industrial relations long before the students he- 
come candidates for industrial employment? If this be the case, then 
it is the job of the placement officer, for he is the personnel man, 
the human relations officer of the school. 

This, of course, is no new viewpoint to you, and your delibera- 
tions undoubtedly have been concerned with the fact that industry 
deals with your finished product. We begin where you leave off. It 
is surely a constant matter of concern for you to turn out a product 
that may be adjusted to a career without too many heartaches. 


In the selection of the college-trained man, industry charges itself 
with a very definite responsibility. If talents are to be developed 
fully and in an efficient manner, it is essential that efforts be directed 
along predetermined lines. The efforts of the student have been 
directed during his college career, and industry must continue to chart 
his course by proper methods of induction into the industrial world, 
if desired results are to be attained. Methods of induction vary with 
the type of industry and with the ideas of the immediate organization. 


ASSIGNMENT TO A REGULAR JOB 


A common method, that of assignment to a regular job, is used 
almost universally where a formal training program is not expedient 


or has not been planned. This is the simplest method of induction 
and orientation. 


Advantages 


An undistorted picture of industry is presented at the outset. 
Each man goes to work upon an existing producing job, learns the 
job thoroughly, and becomes an efficient workman in due time. He 
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begins to pay his way in the shortest possible length of time, a fact 
that appeals to his immediate superior. This method reveals apti- 
tude, resourcefulness, initiative, powers of imagination, and previously 
developed skills more quickly than any other method. These are 
factors in which industry is interested, and the more quickly they are 
revealed, the sooner will attention be attracted to the individual. 

The recruit is placed on a level with fellow workers. Instead of 
being classed as one possessing an unfair advantage, or as receiving 
favoritism because of a college education, he advances only as his 
ability is demonstrated. 


Disadvantages 


Under this method, however, generally advancement proves to 
be too slow, from the standpoint of both individual and employer. 
Life is too short, the demands of an organization too great, to permit 
the development of all the skills necessary to the sequence of jobs 
naturally leading to a position which justifies the employment of a 
college-trained man. The young man is retained too long upon 
routine work when he might better be engaged in some position 
worthy of his training. 

The tendency of youth is to become impatient. The young man 
has spent a number of years in academic training and, rightly or 
wrongly, he feels competent to advance with some degree of rapidity. 
This impatience may be ignored—indeed, it is sometimes ridiculed— 
but if objectives are examined, and problems isolated, the problem of 
impatience must be reckoned with in a program of organization de- 
velopment. This plan requires the least effort on the part of the 
employer, and expedience too often leads to its adoption. 


DIRECTED WORK EXPERIENCE 


A second method of induction may be termed a directed work 
experience plan. Here the technical apprentice is placed on a regu- 
lar producing job in the mill, but he remains on this job only for a 
definite period of time. He then moves to another job in the same 
or a different department, following a natural course of progression 
until a prescribed amount of experience and knowledge has been 
obtained. 


Advantages 


The young man is able to grow more rapidly. He achieves a 
well-rounded knowledge of positions which are considered important 
in obtaining a background of experience for the type of work which 
he is expected to follow. Only jobs that have a distinct training 
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value are assigned, and he is able to obtain a great deal of informa- 
tion in a rather brief period of time. 

This method helps the graduate retain his original interest and 
enthusiasm, and adds to it. Transition from the world of books and 
classrooms is not easy, and the difficulties attending this transition are 
not always taken into account by the practical-minded men who 
usually supervise productive processes. A plan of directed experience 
properly supervised makes for a more effective transitional period for 
student and supervisor alike. 

Disadvantages 

This plan gives a rather rosy tint to the job. The actual point 
of view of the individual is somewhat distorted, and he may not see 
objectives in a clear perspective. This must be corrected by intelligent 
supervision and counsel. 

A certain amount of resentment may be created among associates 
unless the apprentice possesses more than average tact. Employees 
who have been associated with a department for many years observe 
the young man’s work and in a short time see him transferred to an- 
other job or to another department. It is but natural that a sus- 
picion of favoritism or of nepotism may be engendered. 

A third disadvantage is financial, in that the young man does 
not pay his way. He occupies a job for a certain period of time and 
then is transferred. He is almost continually breaking in on a job 
that is considered essential for his background, but he does not be- 
come so proficient at these jobs that his services are immediately 
profitable in terms of dollars and cents. This may disturb his super- 
visor, who is held responsible for costs. 


STUDY-OBSERVATION PLAN 


A third method of induction and orientation may be termed, 
for want of a better name, the study-observation plan. Under this 
plan, the young college graduate performs no actual production work 
throughout his training period. He follows a prescribed course of 
observation in the different departments and supplements this obser- 
vation with periods of study, quiz and test. 

Advantages 


This method enables the young man to cover completely all 
phases of the job for which he is being trained in a short time. A 
group of apprentices may be kept together, and this procedure has 
distinct advantages from the standpoint of training. This method 
utilizes the habits of study and observation previously developed in 
college. . 
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Disadvantages 

However, this plan results in a distinctly distorted picture of 
industry. False impressions may be formed from a rather theoretical 
picture of a decidedly practical world. Results frequently are re- 
flected unfavorably by certain types of individuals. In many in- 
stances considerable resentment is created among associates. Fre- 
quently the graduates are referred to as “fair-haired boys” and are 
looked upon as men who are receiving special favors and considera- 
tion. Consequently, it takes a great deal of time for such young men 
to achieve the respect and commendation of the men around whom 
their future duties will be centered. In fact, if it requires tact to win 
acceptance under the conditions imposed by the previous plan, it 
requires the highest form of diplomacy to establish proper relations 
with associates under this method. 

A much greater investment is required on the part of the em- 
ployer. The graduates produce nothing during their training period, 
and an elaborate organization is required to provide the required in- 
struction and supervision. Adjustment to new routine of thinking 
and working is delayed. The more quickly and smoothly such ad- 
justments can be made the more quickly will these young men be- 
come integral and constructive parts of the organization. Under this 
particular method of training the graduate is proceeding in a manner 
very similar to that of his college days. He is attending observation 
courses at prescribed hours, taking examinations or tests at prescribed 
times, and is spending some of his time at study. When he is finally 
transferred to an actual job, the change is abrupt and tends to de- 
stroy his equilibrium for some period of time. 

One of the most sought for characteristics in a young man is his 
ability to do a day’s work for a day’s pay. Throughout the period of 
study and observation no test is made of this particular ability. A 
considerable investment is made in the man before such an important 
characteristic is investigated. 

This method by-passes jobs which possess real “discipline” value. 


DIRECTED EXPERIENCE PLAN FAVORED 


A weighing of the advantages and disadvantages here briefly as- 
signed to the three general methods of induction will lead to the con- 
clusion that a plan of directed work experience is favored. However, 
since conditions in industry vary, deviations from a standard plan, or 
a combination of plans, may be adopted as circumstances require. 

The representative of the college placement bureau is interested 
in means of inducting the college man into industry and in his train- 
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ing for much the same reason that the American Steel & Wire Company 
is interested in the processing of its product by its customers. If the 
product is mistreated or abused, it fails of its purpose, and misconcep- 
tions are created in the minds of the customers. Or perhaps specifica- 
tions are prepared without adequate knowledge of available materials 
or new methods of treatment. Types of equipment differ, requiring 
varying specifications. It is for this reason that the American Steel & 
Wire Company maintains an accurate, up-to-date record of the re- 
quirements of each customer. Any information that may be of assist- 
ance to the operating department in the manufacture of material for 
each customer is recorded. 

Representatives of the company contact each customer at regular 
intervals to learn of the specific requirements of the particular equip- 
ment he employs, of any change in process that may have been effected, 
of the uses to which the products are put, and of as much of the custo- 
mer’s problem as he is willing to discuss. ‘This information all becomes 
part of the records, and as a result different types of processing ma- 
terials may be suggested as improvements over materials currently in 
use. Better method of treatment may be suggested. As a result of this 
procedure, our customers have turned out superior products, and we 
ourselves have improved our processing. 

Would it not be a wise procedure for the college personnel man 
to become more familiar with industry, and to establish relationships 
which might yield information about industry comparable to that 
which industry obtains about its customers? I am sure that industry 
as a whole would welcome a closer coordination of activities and 
objectives between the college placement officer and the industrial 
relations department. More intimate acquaintance may be of value 
to industry in solving problems of induction and orientation, and 
might very well lead to better methods of instruction in college. 


FOLLOW-UP 


Methods of follow-up are of equal importance to those of induc- 
tion. What opinions are formed of these young men? How are they 
gauged? How are their weaknesses detected, and what recognition is 
given to their efficiency? Executives in increasing numbers are recog- 
nizing the necessity of systematic evaluation or rating as a tool of 
management. ‘This trend is exemplified in the form reproduced on 
the preceding pages, which the American Steel & Wire Company 
makes use of in rating its technical employees. 


It is appreciated that comparable methods are in use in some 
schools and no doubt will eventually be used universally from the 
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freshman year through to graduation. The college personnel adviser 
undoubtedly utilizes such data as a basis for discussion essential to 
the student in the strengthening of characteristics necessary for success. 

In addition to this evaluation procedure of the American Steel 
& Wire Company, which is undertaken by the immediate supervisor, 
a representative of the industrial relations department periodically 
contacts each college-trained employee below certain position levels, 
and discusses with him his apparent characteristics and his perform- 
ance, his satisfaction with his work, and his problems, At that time 
he endeavors to make constructive suggestions which it is hoped will 
lead to the employee’s self-improvement. In addition to contacting 
the apprentice, the representative of the industrial relations depart- 
ment contacts the immediate superior, the personnel supervisor, and 
the manager of the plant in an effort to gain all possible information 
leading to constructive suggestions which may aid the individual upon 
his charted course. 

What I have said will indicate that industry appreciates that it 
has a training or orientation job to do. That this job is being well 
done is demonstrated by the fact that industrial organizations are 
staffed with an increasing number of college-trained men each year. 
No longer can it be said that a college man doesn’t have a “China- 
man’s chance” in industry. 

With more collaboration between the personnel departments of 
industry and the placement bureaus of the colleges, a still better job 
will be done. 


LEADERSHIP 


By EDWARD N. HAY 
Personnel Officer, The Pennsylvania Company 


— are two aspects of leadership. ‘The broader one is the 
conception of the leader as the person in supreme command. 
A leader in this sense means one who bears responsibility for the 
general direction of affairs; a synonym is chief executive. 

In this sense, it is the leader’s duty to keep the attention of the 
group focused on its aims, or what it is that the group, as such, is 
seeking to accomplish. 

Another principal duty of the leader is to organize the group 
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goal. 


into suitable units for the effective pursuit of the group objectives. 
Experience has demonstrated that division of responsibility is essen- 
tial. This age of specialization has increased the need for a sound 
apportionment of duties, and facilitated greater accomplishment. 
But, at the same time, adequate supervision of each individual must 
be provided. 

Having made a division of duties according to the functions in- 
volved, the leader now is faced with the need to recruit and assign 
the right person to each task. While the increasing complexity of 
all human endeavor necessitates a more accurate matching of apti- 
tude to specialized task, a growing knowledge of human aptitudes | ¢ 
and personality makes this process easier. 

With a clear understanding of aims, a sound division of duties, 
and the recruitment of suitable personnel, the leader now finds that 
he must motivate his followers toward the desired goal. This is the 
second and more specialized aspect of leadership. It is here, indeed, 
that true leadership is required. In this sense, Lincoln was a great 
leader where Andrew Johnson failed. The least worthy of aims re- 
quires concerted, enthusiastic effort for its satisfagtory attainment. 
It is the job of the leader to coordinate and focus the desires, ambi- 
tions and emotions of the group to the steady pursuit of the common 


It is not enough, however, to do all these things and then to sit 
back and await results. Men are fallible, and ardor cools. The next 
great effort of the leader must be to verify the achievement of desired 
results. Achievement is measured not merely by the attainment of 
the ends sought, but by a detailed audit of the methods used by each 
individual, and of his individual accomplishment as tested by an 
ideal standard of performance. 

The final duty of the leader is to reward each of his followers with 
justice—first, in accordance with the relative importance of the as- 
signed task, and second, in accordance with the skill, fidelity and 
proficiency with which the individual has completed his allotted stint. 
Here leadership often fails, and the result is a collapse of motivation, 
an inability to recruit good followers, and a dulling of aims. 

In summary, the task of the leader is to: 


1. Formulate aims. 

2. Devise a sound plan of organization. 
3. Recruit competent people. 

4. 

5. Verify results. 

6. Reward good performance. 
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Motivate and coordinate them. 


